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Proskauer, Curt. Ver amerikanische Zahnarzt Mahlon Loomis. ZM 
48:483-487, June 1, 1960. (German version of paper read at 
International Conference on History of Ventistry, New York, 
September 10, 1959.) 

Aulizio, Antonio Campani. Kevista Italiana_di Stoma- 
tologia [1, 15:314-324. (Contains some unpublished material with 
regard to this eighteenth century dentist. 


Cohen, D. 11. Historia de una Gran impresa. La Tribuna Odontologica 
Ak: :6h- 70, March-April 1960. (Alberto C. Maydédn, important supply 
dealer and manufacturer in Buenos Aires.) 

Khalifah, “lias o. Benno Lischer and the Hybrid Called Dental idu- 
cation. J. Missouri dt. D. Assoc. 40:10-17, May 1960. 


KENTUCKY HISTORY 
P/ kobert L. Sprau and Edward B. Gernert are the authors of History 


of Kentucky Dentistry,1950. This is a paper-bound volume of 168 
pages, listing events in the dental world both in and out of Ken- 
tucky, and organized into ten-year periods. 


CHINsow 

B/ Karl Helbig in Zm (48:382-385 May 1, 1960) discusses the various 
contradictory assertions of nineteenth- -century authors as to the 

date of the introduction of silver-tin-amalgam as a filling mater- 

ial. at the close of his article, Helbig calls attention to the 

Chinese contribution 3] Chu- Hsi-T'ao in the chinese Medical Journal 


(June 1958, p. 553- 539) 
in 1956?) written 659. 


GOs THERE'S DISCUVERY OF THE PREMAXILLA IN MAN 

P/ K. H. kOmer published (Deutsche Stomatologie 10:114-118, Feb. 
1960) an article on what he calls "Os Goetheanum" or "The dis- 

covery of the intermaxilla 175 years ago," recounting, as has been 

done many times, the work of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe on the »rob- 

lem of the premaxilla in man. This subject was discussed in the 

Bulletin II, 10 October, 1954. 


DaNTaL HISTORICAL INFORMATION 

P/ The U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations has published Report No. 160 which deals 

with the "significance of foreign contributions to present knowledge 


of dentistry." The report contains much misinformation as regards 
historical fact. 


FAUCHARD'S US# OF BNAMSLED METAL 

P/ With the materials available for dental prosthesis at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, it was difficult to imitate 

closely any of the tissues to be supplied. The external surface of 

bone and ivory pieces of course did not simulate the enamel of the 

teeth; and only hippopotamus tooth, when properly cut, provided a 

layer of enamel on the visible surface of the denture and afforded 

a fair resemblance to human teeth. 


In some instances, extracted human teeth could be advantageously 
employed, but more frequently they were not adapted to the sort of 
dentures constructed at that time. The denture merely sat on the 
crest of the ridge and no attempt was made to restore, by prosthetic 
Substitute, the alveolar process when resorbed, since the material 
used was not of the same color as the gum tissue. Deficient verti- 
cal dimension in the ridges was supplied by lengthening the arti- 
ficial teeth. Obviously, human teeth could seldom be employed under 
these circumstances. To some extent, possibly, staining the hippo- 
potamus base was tried in order to simulate the gums, but this 
method seems to have given poor results at best, and the color 
usually faded in a short time. 


The poor esthetic effect of existing methods was recognized by 
Fauchard; and to remedy this deficiency he introduced, in 1728, the 
use of enameled gold plate as a facing, on the whole visible surface 
of the denture, to represent teeth and gums in their true colors and 
textures. Of the devices attributed to Fauchard as inventor, this 
is one of the few which he, himself, claimed to have originated. 


To construct a denture of this sort, Fauchard made the usual ivory 
or bone piece, and then adapted to its vestibular surface a piece 
of gold plate about one-twenty-fourth of an inch thick. The divi- 
sions between the teeth were indicated by means of a file. Pro- 
vision was made at the extremities of the gold facing to attach it 
by screws or by hidden riveture. The plate was then separated from 
the denture and sent to an enamcler, who belonged to the jeweler's 
trade, for enameling. The dentist supplied the enameler with sample 
teeth as guides for proper coloring and these, Fauchard was careful 
to stipulate, were to be kept in water so that exictly the right 
tint and texture might be determined. Sometimes the enameler was 
allowed to inspect the patient's mouth personally. Directions were 


also given for the proper coloring of the part representing the gum 
tissue. 


Fauchard considered his procedures altogether practicable, and 
asserted that the advantages were not limited to improved appearance 
for, since enamel was unaffected by most influences, it was quite 
durable. This seems not to have been the opinion of 211 of 
Fauchard's contemporaries, for Bourdet declared that 2 facing of 
this sort would not stand the wear and tear of mastication. This 
criticism can well be understood when it is considered that a thin 
metal edge, covered with a scanty coating of glass, was exposed on 


the buccal and labial surfaces of the teeth at their cutting ex- 
tremities. 


